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124 Reviews of Books 

able use of Professor Davidson's material, as well as for his own 
considerable contribution to a volume which may well remain for many- 
years the authoritative work on this phase of Scottish economic history. 

William E. Lingelbach. 

The Archbishops of St. Andrews. In two volumes. By John 
Herkless, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of St. Andrews, and Robert Kerr Han nay, Lecturer in An- 
cient History in the University of St. Andrews. (Edinburgh and 
London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1907. Pp. iv, 271 ; 
iv, 267.) 

These are days of reconstruction in history, and special studies of 
limited fields are the handmaids to the reconstruction of wider problems. 
No period requires reconstruction more than that of the Protestant 
Reformation. Mr. Gairdner has aided this work for England by his 
recent and, it must be added, rather disappointing book on Lollardy 
and the English Reformation, and The Archbishops of St. Andrews 
has its place in this general scheme. It was not until near the end 
of the fifteenth century (1472) that St. Andrews had an archbishop 
and the dignity endured for only about a century, according to Presby- 
terian reckoning, though there were Anglican prelates, if the term be 
permitted, down to a much later time. But the few years of the 
Roman Catholic archbishops saw tremendous events. The present-day 
visitor to the little gray city on the east coast of Scotland finds a vast 
unroofed cathedral with empty tombs before what was once the high 
altar. They are witnesses still to the fierceness of the religious pas- 
sions that swept over Scotland in the sixteenth century, and this work, 
a careful study of the lives of some who were laid in those now 
empty tombs, will help to explain why the fever of the strife was so 
acute. 

In these first two volumes the authors have made only a beginning 
of their task. Volume I. covers the history of the first four arch- 
bishops, Patrick Campbell, William Schevez, and the two royal prelates, 
James Stewart and Alexander Stewart, the latter of whom was killed 
in the Battle of Flodden in 1513. Volume II. deals with but one arch- 
bishop, Andrew Forman, whose rule lasted from 1516 to 1521. The 
gap between Stewart's death at Flodden in 15 13 and Forman's appoint- 
ment is filled by a struggle for the see in which Forman won. It 
takes up far too much space in the book, for it is dead to our age and 
dull to any age. It is clear that the authors plan their work on a scale 
even more generous than that of Dean Hook's Archbishops of Canter- 
bury; if they take a volume to Forman what will they do when they 
come to the strenuous days of Beaton and of the final revolt under 
John Knox? 

The work itself is scholarly and based on first-hand material. But 
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there is hardly any touch of vigor and picturesqueness in the writing. 
What we have is a plain attempt to unravel the tangled thread of 
negotiation and intrigue that affected St. Andrews. And, in doing so, 
the authors go far in explaining why Scotland broke away so violently 
from her old ways. The rulers of the Church were wholly out of touch 
with the people. Not one of these five archbishops was a bad man, 
but the life of each is centered in the doings of an upper circle in 
church and state, which, like the polished Roman society in the days 
just before the fall of the Western Empire, was wholly occupied with 
its own interests and took little heed of the currents of thought and 
action in the surrounding world. St. Andrews had an income of some 
£8000 a year and he who sought its bishop's seat desired conspicuously 
a good thing. So we have James IV. getting the office for his own 
brother, a lad of nineteen, and a little later going one better by securing 
it for his own bastard son of eleven. He was only twenty when killed 
at Flodden, and Erasmus, who knew him in Italy, wrote a glowing 
panegyric on his love of learning. But what place could such a boy 
have in solving the vital problems of the Scottish church of which he 
was the head? There is no scandal like it in the story of the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and the slackness in Scotland goes far to ex- 
plain the terrific climax of Knox's days. Such a tale could have been 
filled with dramatic interest. But there are no dramatic pages in these 
volumes, which will be read by few but those compelled to seek in- 
formation on their special topic. Yet they are a record which the 
future historian of religion in Scotland will find useful. 

Italy from ifP4 to 1790. By Mrs. H. M. Vernon (K. Dorothea 
Ewart). (Cambridge: University Press. 1909. Pp. viii, 
5i6.) 

Mrs. Vernon has produced a useful book. She saw clearly what 
she wished to do, and she has done it clearly. Judging rightly that the 
period from 1494 to 1559 has been frequently told with sufficient detail, 
she contents herself with describing the main lines of development 
during those years, and then expatiates on the succeeding two centuries 
and a half. Even so, it required unusual skill in selection and con- 
densation to bring the story within the space of 370 pages. The 
difficulty arises, of course, from the fact that the collapse of the Italian 
States after the Renaissance seems on the surface to present only a 
spectacle of various stages of dissolution. If we regard Venice as a 
separate nation, Italy, except for her papal contacts, had dropped out 
of the current of European progress. The petty changes in Modena 
or Siena or even Florence seemed hardly worth recording. But among 
them, along with the obvious dissolution, the forces of life were quietly 
working; and such movements as the Counter-Reformation, and the 
ascendancy in turn of Spain, France, and Austria, had much more than 



